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The New Cabinet 


President-elect Kennedy’s choice of his Cabinet 
gives us the best preview of the nature of his ad- 
ministration that we can have. Some insist that 
this Cabinet is made up of men who are uninspir- 
ing, “gray men” who are not known for great 
convictions or commitments. Indeed, many com- 
mentators have suggested that the men of convic- 
tion who were controversial figures have been rele- 
gated to secondary positions. Other comments sug- 
gest that this Cabinet promises very few changes 
and that, therefore, we may look forward to a con- 
tinuation of familiar attitudes and policies. 

These judgments seem to us to be quite mistaken. 
This is a Cabinet of very able men, of young men 
who are not committed to existing patterns. The 
group of men who will be entrusted with foreign 
policy under the leadership of the President is 
quite inspiring. Though the Secretary of State him- 
self is less well known than the others, it seems to 
be the rule that those who know most about Mr. 
Rusk are the ones who are most satisfied by his 
appointment. He is most competent and experi- 
enced, and he inspires confidence among _ those 
who work with him. 

Mr. Rusk’s article in Foreign Affairs (April 1960) 
on the office of the President in relation to foreign 
policy must have commended itself to the Presi- 
dent-elect. This article shows great sophistication 
about the problems he will confront as Secretary 
of State, and there is one note in it that is new 
on such a high policy-making level. He says of the 
Russians: 


It is just possible that significant changes are 
taking place in the directions of Soviet pol- 
icies. It may be that the frightfulness of mod- 


ern war has made itself felt, that the severi- 
ties of a police state have revealed their dead 
end and that public opinion is exerting a 
moderating influence upon Soviet policy by 
shifting its priorities. It may be that the Com- 
munist revolution is reaching the point which 
other revolutions have reached, where the 
dogma is enshrined but not very much is 
done about it. 


These words may strike many readers as being 
too hopeful at the moment, but they suggest that 
we may have reached the end of the period in 
which our official interpretations of Russian com- 
munism have been as dogmatic as the Communists 
themselves are believed to be. 

The men working immediately under Mr. Rusk 
will supply many of the new ideas and much of 
the inspiration and energy. It is good to know that 
Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Bowles will both be so 
close to the center of things, that Dr. W. W. Ro- 
stow’s immense knowledge and openness to chang- 
ing realities will always be at hand (note his ex- 
cellent The United States in World Affairs). There 
is some debate in our circles about Governor Wil- 
liams with his fateful African assignment, but we 
hazard the guess that he will help to keep Africa 
in the minds of the others and that his zeal and 
sympathetic approach to the new nations may 
prove to be great assets. 

The other members of the Cabinet may be less 
exciting than this group in the State Department, 
but they stand up very well. We are especially im- 
pressed by what we have learned about Mr. Stewart 
Udall, the new Secretary of Interior, and Mr. Ro- 
bert McNamara, Mr. Kennedy’s choice for Defense, 
and we note that Mr. Douglas Dillon is much re- 
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spected on all sides for his competence. Mr. Dillon 
may help to reassure the business community with- 
out exercising the kind of conservative influence on 
policy that has generally been attributed to his 
recent predecessors at the Treasury. 

Governor Abraham Ribicoff may be no great 
pioneer in his new field, but his record has been 
excellent and he should effectively promote and 
administer the welfare policies of the new admin- 
istration. Governor Orville Freeman represents a 
fine tradition of liberalism, but we do not envy 
him his responsibility for the farm program. The 
appointment of Mr. Arthur Goldberg to the De- 
partment of Labor seems altogether fitting. He has 
served as Special Counsel of the AFL-CIO and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the United Steel Workers, and he is 
known to be a man of great integrity as well as un- 
usual objectivity. We question the strange notion 
that a man connected with labor is always biased 
but that a cabinet filled with people related to 
management is unbiased. 

We cannot avoid the feeling that the appoint- 
ment of Robert Kennedy to the office of Attorney 
General is a mistake. He has great ability; he will 
undoubtedly prove to be very effective as a prose- 
cutor and he will be a great help to the President 
in many ways, but whether he has the maturity 
for other aspects of his important office has not 
been shown. The chief reason for regretting this 
appointment is that the President-elect has given 
his critics an unnecessary handle. It might have 
been better for his administration if the President- 
elect had found his brother a position of compara- 
ble importance but one less likely to be forever in 
the news. There is the further problem created by 
those people who can take one Kennedy, but have 
difficulty with two. It should be said that since his 
appointment the most informed comments about 
Robert Kennedy have been extremely favorable to 
him. The judgment of the cautious Arthur Krock 
should be especially reassuring to critcs. 

It is interesting that the only Catholic in the 
Cabinet is Robert Kennedy. There are two Jews, 
one Mormon, and the rest are Protestant, even the 
Postmaster General. But then those who opposed 
any Catholic President hardly expected the first 
Catholic President to show his hand; even in Texas 
the doctrine came to be that it is the third Catholic 
President whom Protestants must watch most care- 
fully! 

All in all, we see the likelihood that this admin- 
istration may be one of the most intelligent that 


our country has had in a long time. In the case 
of some members of the Cabinet and most notably 
in the case of the group in the State Department, 
this intelligence is combined with sincere and ima- 
ginative concern for the great issues of our time 
and for the people everywhere who are affected by 


our national decisions. J. C. B. 


POSTSCRIPT ON UNITY 


N OUR December 26 issue (p. 189) we com- 
| mented on the unity proposal of Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake on the basis of reports in the press. 
We return to the subject now to say that Dr. 
Blake’s full statement is so magnificent that we 
hope all Christians will ponder it carefully. 

We would reiterate that our emphasis on the 
difference between the attainment of full mutual 
acceptance or recognition and governmental unity 
of the churches is important. However, we believe 
that Dr. Blake’s sermon is not inconsistent with 
this position, though it does look toward even- 
tual unity on the governmental level. Its grasp of 
the crucial issues and its spirit and tone make it 
one of the great utterances concerning church 
unity in our time. J. C. B. 


THE PRIVACY OF GRIEF 


OW MUCH RIGHT does a television camera 

or a TV news reporter have to invade the in- 
ner citadel of a person’s emotional life and bare 
it to public gaze? The answer is not easy, but we 
suggest that it depends on the nature of the emo- 
tions being captured by the camera. 

Joy is a public emotion. Those who experience 
it do not want to keep their feelings to themselves. 
They are eager to share them, and those with 
whom they share their joy find it an infectious 
thing and become joyous too. Save to a few die- 
hard Yankee fans, nothing could have been more 
appropriate than the opportunity to share, in the 
Pirates’ locker room, the joy of their thrilling vic- 
tory last October. 

Grief, on the other hand, is not a public emo- 
tion. To be sure, it needs to be shared, but the 
person who is grieving should have the right to de- 
cide with whom it will be shared. Individual grief 
is an emotion to which the world at large has no 
right of access. An individual has a right to have 
the privacy of his grief respected, and this right 
is increasingly infringed by modern television. 
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The wrongness of this infringement was poign- 
antly portrayed in the television news coverage of 
the recent airplane disaster over New York City. At 
most points the coverage was admirable. But one 
had the feeling that an intolerable wrong was be- 
ing done to human beings who were forced, at cam- 
era point so to speak, to exhibit their inner world 
of grief to prying, inquisitive eyes. The shots of TV 
interviewers asking relatives such questions as, 
“Well, what were your reactions when you heard 
that your daughter was dead?” or “Do you still 
entertain any hope?” represented unwarranted ex- 
ploitation of grief. 

Here was a clear case of people being manip- 
ulated. Their personhood was being denied; they 
were being used as objects to provide a better show. 
It is not “news” that parents mourn the loss of 
their daughters, or that a wife is grief-stricken 
when she learns that her husband has just been 
killed. No cause except human exploitation is 
served by forcing such people, still too numbed to 
resist, to undergo the ordeal of TV cross-examina- 
tion. The public that demands such fare is on the 
same level with those who go to funerals primarily 
“to see how the family is taking it,’ and feel 
cheated if the family is taking it rather well. 

The theme of death is not a theme with which 
modern television should be afraid to deal. How 
different people react to death can be a proper 
subject for any number of television dramas. But 
this is a very different thing from the exploitation 
of grief. 

The inner recesses of grief need to be shared, as 
we have indicated above. But no one should be 
called upon to parade them before total strangers. 

R. M. B. 


LOOK-IN ON THE SIT-INS 


HE RECENT NBC-TV “white paper” on the 

Nashville sit-ins presented a striking contrast 
to other uses for which the medium is so frequently 
used (see “The Privacy of Grief’). Few more 
dramatic incidents have propelled themselves into 
the minds of Americans in recent years than the 
student-inspired sit-ins of last spring, and NBC was 
at its best as it allowed the participants to tell their 
own story. 

Here were the Negro students asserting ““Do what 
you will with us, we will wear you down”; a judge 
justifying his decision to fine and sentence them; 
and a rather distinguished-looking elderly white 
gentleman insisting on his twisted doctrine that 
“eating is almost a sacrament” and a man should 
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be free to have his “sacraments” with his own kind; 
here was Mayor West, with evident sincerity, trying 
to satisfy the demands of the students when they 
marched on city hall after the home of one of their 
lawyers was dynamited; here was an enlightened 
lawyer and civic leader noting the breakdown of 
the general pattern of life with the “‘city destroying 
itself’; here, too, was the hoodlum white, now 
behind prison bars, bragging about his feats, which 
were also recorded in all their mean horror for the 
viewer to see—all this and much more gave the 
viewer a moving sense of this “new kind of soldier” 
and of the barricades he assaults. 

It was instructive that the over-all economic boy- 
cott of downtown Nashville by the Negroes, and 
not merely the sit-ins, was the crucial blow. Moral 
suasion has, unfortunately, wrought too little 
change through the years; it was only by the wise 
use of his economic power that the Negro finally 
won his way. The Negro will undoubtedly continue 
to use this effective instrument. 

Interestingly, this moving social document had 
a commercial sponsor, Timex. We think it sad 
that it should be necessary to praise a sponsor for 
underwriting such a program, but this is the world 
we live in, and we therefore commend Timex for 
bringing this moving and controversial documen- 
tary to our TV screen. W. H. C. 


“THE MOST EXPLOITED AMERICANS” 


\HE COLUMBIA Broadcasting System showed 
‘| how good television can be late last year when 
it devoted an hour program to the plight of the 
migrant workers who follow the crops each year 
and who have no permanent location. It was good 
to have Edward R. Murrow back in a role that 
gives scope for his eloquent indignation and com- 
passion. 

There are more than two million migrant work- 
ers, and they are the most deprived and the most 
exploited men, women and children in America. 
They find employment only for as many days as it 
takes to harvest the various crops as they move 
north. They earn only subsistence wages while they 
work. They live in miserable huts and dormitories, 
and they are subjected to petty tyrants. They have 
no security of any sort, and their children get very 
little education because they do not remain long 
enough in any one place. 

One of the most important facts in their situa- 
tion is that they have no way of exercising their 
political influence locally or nationally. Like so 
many Americans they are usually too much on the 





move to vote, and they are not represented by any 
lobby in Washington. Meanwhile, the organized 
farmers who exploit them are well represented. 
The head of the Farm Bureau Federation was 
interviewed on the program, and he was a compla- 
cent apologist for the status quo. 

The churches, Protestants through the ministry 
to migrants under the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches and Roman Catholics via the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, have 
done much to mitigate their condition. The 
churches are never better employed than when they 
defend those who would otherwise have no de- 
fenders. 

Fortunately, at this time there is a Senate com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Senator Harri- 
son Williams, that is studying this problem and 


seeking to enact helpful legislation. The Federal 
government has an obvious responsibility to protect 
people who are not permanent residents of any state 
and yet serve the economy of many states. We hope 
that this television program, which was relentless 
in its exposure of this shocking condition of Amer- 
icans who live without hope, will cause the nation 
to push Congress into action. 

Since the days of the New Deal we have been 
accustomed to assume that the most bitter problems 
of injustice in our national life were on the way 
to solution. But it is important to be reminded that 
there are still many millions of people who are ex- 
cluded from the feast of American prosperity. 
These “pockets of poverty” have sometimes been 
mentioned, and here is one that must have imme- 
diate attention. J. CG. B. 


President Kennedy and the 87th Congress: A Preview 


NATURAL RESOURCE that newly elected 

Presidents rarely bring to the White House is 
an understanding of the Congressmen and Senators 
who are likely to be helpful or harmful on each 
issue, together with an appreciation of the approach 
required for results in each case. 


One key that the press has almost completely 
overlooked in assessing the potential effectiveness 
of President-elect John F. Kenncdy in getting his 
legislative program through the 87th Congress is 
that Mr. Kennedy has served for many years in 
both the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives. He is therefore personally ac- 
quainted with nearly all the members of the Senate 
and a goodly number of Congressmen. It is of 
particular importance that he knows the chairmen 
of the committees in the House, each a kind of 
Congress in itself. Taken in constellation, and with 
the Speaker, Majority Leader and Whip, these com- 
mittee chairmen constitute the core of the power 
structure of the House of Representatives. 


For a man whose political radar is as sensitive 
and whose willingness to use the weapons in the 
Presidential arsenal as probable as Mr. Kennedy’s, 
this personal knowledge of how Congress operates 
can be enormously valuable in steering his legisla- 
tive proposals safely into port. He knows where the 


Mr. Brademas, a Democrat, represents the 3rd District of Indiana 
in the House of Representatives. A former Rhodes Scholar, he is 
a member of the House Education and Labor Committee and the 
General Education Subcommittee. 
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JOHN BRADEMAS 


reefs are and where the channels are, or at least 
where and how they can be dredged. 

During his campaign, Mr. Kennedy repeatedly 
argued that we could be effective in handling our 
problems of foreign policy only as we were effective 
in dealing with our difficulties here at home. “The 
Latin Americans accepted President Roosevelt as 
their Good Neighbor,” Kennedy declared, “because 
they knew him to be a good neighbor in his own 
country.” 

Although Mr. Kennedy cannot escape the imme- 
diate press of an array of foreign policy problems, 
his early efforts in Congress will be devoted pri- 
marily to his domestic legislative program. The 
major proposals on which he will seek action have 
become still more urgent since November because 
of the legacy of economic recession left him by the 
Eisenhower Administration. On the day John F. 
Kennedy takes office, he will be confronted by the 
fact of five to six million persons unemployed. 

These major proposals are: (1) aid to distressed 
areas; (2) increase in the minimum wage and exten- 
sion of coverage; (3) Federal support for education; 
(4) expansion of the housing and urban renewal 
program; and (5) health insurance for the elderly 
through Social Security. 

As a second-term Democratic Representative 
whose first term was spent under a Republican 
President, I look forward with partisan enthusiasm 
and, frankly, considerable curiosity to service in 
Congress with a Democrat in the White House. 
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Here are some observations—from a sophomore, 
the reader is again warned—on at least several of 
the significant factors I would guess will help shape 
legislation in the 87th Congress. 

(1) The principal battlefield will not be the 
Senate but the House of Representatives. The Sen- 
ate is more clearly under moderate to liberal Demo- 
cratic control than the House, where the Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition can function more effectively. 
The gradual rise in liberal strength in the Senate 
is symbolized by the new Whip, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota. His advancement repre- 
sents a significant breakthrough of a Northern lib- 
eral into a pivotal position of leadership in the 
Senate. Nor does the voting record of Senator Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, the new Majority Leader, 
give conservatives much to cheer about. 

It is in the House, more complex and more con- 
servative, that most of the blood will be shed. In 
late December, as this article is written, a change 
in the House Rules Committee appears at once 
more probable and far more important than a 
change in the Senate filibuster. The Rules Com- 
mittee has in recent years been much more often 
and effectively used to block liberal legislation than 
the Senators’ right of unlimited debate. If the 
House decides to add more Democratic members 
to the Rules Committee or in some other way 
breaks the power of the Rules Committee to prevent 
the House from even voting on major legislation, 
no single step will prove more helpful to the success 
of President Kennedy’s program. 


A New Coalition? 


(2) Republicans in both House and Senate who 
come from urban or suburban areas may be under 
heavy pressure to turn their backs on the instinctive 
pleas of my Hoosier colleague, Minority Leader 
Charles Halleck, to vote against Kennedy proposals 
for the sheer joy of obstructionism. Ex-Republican 
leader Joe Martin, of the President-elect’s home 
state, who was ousted by Halleck in 1959 after a 
savage struggle, has already indicated he will not 
join any anti-Kennedy coalition. 

However, it was Senator Clifford Case of New 
Jersey, a Republican re-elected by 330,000 votes 
while Kennedy carried his state, who has most 
boldly whipped the glove across the cheeks of Hal- 
leck and Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona. In 
a speech to the National Press Club in Washington 
last month, Case attacked the Halleck-led Dixiecrat- 
GOP coalition and warned that the Republican 
Party had better turn from the ultra-conservative 
Right if it wanted to start winning elections. 
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Case pointed to the November victories of 20th 
century Republicans like Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky and 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, then con- 
cluded with a caustic crack at the Wall Street 
Journal-Barry Goldwater theory of political be- 
havior: ‘“There are people still around,” said Case, 
“who profess to believe that the reason Republicans 
don’t win more elections is that we fail to offer 
a sufficiently conservative alternative to the Demo- 
crats. .. . On this point, I think the results last 
month speak for themselves.” 

Senator Case’s suggestion, that liberal Republi- 
cans may even on occasion have to “prod” along 
Democratic programs, will be most significant not 
in the Senate, however, but in the House. Indeed, 
if 1 were a Republican Congressmen from an urban 
area looking to re-election in 1962, I would think 
twice before voting against Federal aid to educa- 
tion, especially if limited to classroom construction 
(the Republican Platform endorsed it), against 
raising the minimum wage (too many factories 
from the North and East have gone South), and 
against expanding Social Security to include health 
insurance (Rockefeller’s for it). Republican Con- 
gressmen need no longer fear White House pressure 
to ‘“‘stay in line” and vote no. They may accordingly 
“vote their districts” and, I suspect in many cases, 
their instincts. 

What I am saying and what Senator Case’s argu- 
ment suggests is that there may well develop under 
the Kennedy Presidency a new coalition in Congress 
between the liberal Democrats and the modern 
Republicans. It will not be a coalition as highly 
disciplined as the Republican-Southern Democratic 
bloc in the House but, in order to tip the balance 
in favor of many of the Kennedy programs, it 
doesn’t have to be. 

(3) There will also be strong incentives for 
Southern Democrats as well to go along with some 
parts of the Kennedy program. 

The South, by and large, supported the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket in November. Ties of party loyalty, 
the pleasures of patronage and the fact that a sig- 
nificant number of southern Democrats are them- 
selves moderately liberal on most issues except civil 
rights—all these factors will combine to strengthen 
the Kennedy hand in Congress. Already, it is re- 
ported, Senators Richard Russell of Georgia and 
George Smathers of Florida have indicated they will 
support Kennedy’s plan for linking health insurance 
for the elderly to Social Security—a measure that 
both opposed in 1960. 


(4) An essential element in understanding the 





legislative outlook with a Democrat like Kennedy 
in the White House and a Democratic Congress is 
that the veto need no longer be feared. 

To put the point another way, under Eisenhower 
the President’s problem was to keep something from 
happening; under Kennedy, it will be to make some- 
thing happen. The change will be refreshing. 

This reversal of the status of the veto power is 
really a symbol of the immensely significant shift 
from a weak and unpolitical President, not disposed 
to tangle with Congress or to assert his own powers, 
to a man with a view of the Presidential office that 
is in direct line with that of Jackson, Lincoln, Wil- 
son, Roosevelt and Truman. Mr. Kennedy will be 
a strong President, likely to press hard for his pro- 
grams and, when necessary, to fight for them. This 
does not mean he will stubbornly refuse to negoti- 
ate and compromise when he cannot win the whole 
loaf. It does mean that, like Truman and unlike 
Eisenhower, Mr. Kennedy understands what the 
Presidential office has been and what it can be. 


The Role of Lyndon Johnson 


(5) It is of course still too early to predict with 
certainty the role of Vice President Lyndon B. John- 
son both in and out of Congress. Obviously, when 
a Senate Majority Leader becomes Vice President 
and is succeeded as leader of the Senate by a close 
colleague of his own party, there may be a period 
of some uncertainty and even tension as to their 
appropriate postures in their new positions. We can 
assume, however, that Senator Mansfield will ex- 
pect to be the Senate Majority Leader in fact as 
well as in name. 

Yet a man of Mr. Johnson’s extraordinary per- 
sonal skills and remarkable drive is not easily 
smothered, nor do I think there will be any pro- 
pensity on President Kennedy’s part to make the 
attempt. Johnson’s all-out support of the Kennedy 
campaign and the party platform following the 
convention makes him a far more attractive figure 
to Northern Democrats in January of 1961 than he 
was in January of 1960. 

Vice-President Johnson will for the first time in 
his long career operate from a genuinely national 
rather than a Texas constituency, and the results 
may be extremely interesting to behold. In late 
December, for example, President Kennedy an- 
nounced that the Vice-President would serve as 
Chairman of the Committee on Governmental 
Contracts, which is charged with the responsibility 
of ending discrimination in work for the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Johnson, with his intimate links with the 


professional leaders of the South both in the Senate 
and out and his close personal relationship with 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, could well become 
chief broker between North and South on behalf of 
the Kennedy program. 


The Forecast: Fair and Warmer 


(6) The Democratic Study Group (DSG), a loose 
organization of liberal Democratic Congressmen 
from the North and West, of which this writer is 
a member, was both weakened and strengthened by 
the November results. The DSG was weakened in 
that many of the twenty-one defeated Democratic 
incumbents were identified with its purpose. The 
DSG was strengthened, however, by the election of 
Mr. Kennedy because, more than any other group 
in the House of Representatives, members of the 
DSG are in sympathy with his views. 

The DSG will therefore constitute the most solid 
bloc of Kennedy supporters in the House, and, I 
would guess, will cooperate closely with Speaker 
Rayburn and Majority Leader John McCormack in 
moving the President’s program ahead. 

(7) Here are some other observations on the 
year ahead in Congress: 1 would expect some inter- 
nal Democratic tension on the question of allowing 
states to use Federal funds to improve teachers’ 
salaries as well as to build classrooms. Speaker Ray- 
burn is not enthusiastic about the teachers’ salary 
feature; Senator Kennedy has strongly endorsed 
letting the states expend Federal funds for either 
schools or salaries, or both. 

I would anticipate little legislative action in the 
field of agriculture during the First Session. 

In the field of civil rights, 1 would expect the 
Kennedy Administration, at least in its early 
months, to rely far more on executive action than 
on Calls for new legislation. For example, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said frequently during the campaign that 
the President could greatly advance the cause of 
equal opportunity by a stroke of the pen—through 
an Executive Order banning discrimination in Fed- 
erally assisted housing. 

(8) I have deliberately omitted much discussion 
of foreign policy in this essay. It is still too soon to 
see clearly what foreign policy problems Mr. Ken- 
nedy will bring to Congress. I suffer, moreover, 
from the plight of many Congressmen who are 
deeply interested in foreign policy but who, under 
our system, are denied the luxury of many oppor- 
tunities to participate in decisions affecting it. 

There is one problem in the field of foreign 
affairs, however, that I want to mention. Mr. 
Kennedy will almost certainly be plagued in his 
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relations with Congress by an increasing economic 
nationalism in many areas of the country, especially 
where unemployment is serious. To make the point, 
if the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act were up 
for renewal this year, its passage through Congress 
would be extremely hazardous. 

Fortunately, the fact that the President-elect 
comes from New England will give him a greater 
sensitivity to the difficulties of industries injured 
by imports. Friends of both foreign aid and foreign 
trade, and Mr. Kennedy is a friend, must seek new 
ways of coping with the political and economic 
problems here at home that follow trade expansion. 
Failure to do so will gravely complicate the already 
difficult task of fashioning progressive foreign eco- 
nomic policies. 

To sum up, the relationship between President- 
elect Kennedy and a Democratic Congress will be 
significantly different from that existing between 
President Eisenhower and a Democratic Congress. 
I believe the relationship will be much more fruit- 
ful for our country and its purposes, and I say 
this from no excess of partisan zeal. Our constitu- 
tional system works better with a President who 
is a strong leader and with a President who under- 
stands that politics is the very heart of democratic 
government. For these reasons President-elect Ken- 
nedy offers hope of giving great leadership to our 
country at a time when nothing less will do. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Competing Doctrines of the Church 


TO THE EDITORS: The interesting dialogue be- 
tween the Rev. George Younger (“ ‘Success’ and 
‘Failure’ in Inner-City Churches,” Nov. 28, 1960) 
and the Rev. David W. Barry (“More on ‘Success’ 
and ‘Failure,’ ’’ Correspondence, Dec. 26, 1960) has 
paralleled the experiences of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey in the National Council of 
Churches studying the “effective” city church. Just 
as Younger and Barry are led ultimately to a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the Church, so these re- 
searchers were forced to recognize that such a doc- 
trine was the key to understanding lay and clerical 
participation in the local church. At the same time, 
the researchers found themselves in search of such 
a doctrine as the frame of reference for their study 
of the city church. 

Two basic insights emerged from this research 
experience that are particularly relevant to such a 
discussion of “success” and “failure” or of “effec- 
tiveness,” and they point to fruitful areas of dis- 
cussion beyond this beginning debate between 
Younger and Barry. 

The first of these, contrary to Younger’s insis- 
tence that the debate is between a theology and a 
non-theology of the Church, is that we as research- 
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ers were led to hypothesize that all men who have 
come into contact with the Church have a doctrine 
of the Church. Each person in our sample, each 
researcher in the cooperative study of “effective- 
ness,” each denominational leader to whom the re- 
sults of our study were reported has a concept (doc- 
trine) of the Church that informs his actions and 
decisions. We as researchers did not choose a doc- 
trine of the Church as our criteria of “effectiveness” 
so much as we were led to acknowledge that we al- 
ready had one. Our personal conceptions of the 
Church were guiding our research, as they were 
guiding the decisions of denominational leaders, 
clergy and laymen. 

This leads to the conclusion that any debate be- 
tween those who are concerned for the Church’s 
success and those who are concerned for its effec- 
tiveness hold competing doctrines of the Church. 
Our first need, then, is to understand these com- 
peting doctrines. Martin Marty’s The New Shape 
of American Religion is one such attempt. Many 
more should follow. 

The second of these insights was that these doc- 
trines of the Church were rooted more in the sec- 
ular life of the church member than in his church 
experiences. Or more correctly, that his church ex- 
periences simply tended to reinforce his values de- 
rived from secular experiences. And perhaps this is 
closer to Younger’s concept of a theology vs. a non- 
theology of the Church. We could find little evi- 
dence that the source of such doctrines was theo- 
logical. 

This suggests that we should find fruitful the ex- 
ploration into the sources of these competing doc- 
trines of the Church. Institutional life, a form 
which the Church in history must take, is one such 
source. The requirements of order, efficiency, au- 
thority, etc. can too easily become a competing doc- 
trine of the Church. This tension between the 
Church with its basis in revelation and its life in 
history needs to be more fully explored. E. R. 
Fairweather and D. W. Hay begin this exploration 
in their excellent article “The Distinction between 
Church Order and Organization,” Christian Unity 
in North America, edited by J. Robert Nelson. The 
specific social, economic and political context in 
which the Church finds itself is another such source. 
The “philosophy of life” that defines modern subur- 
bia, for example, contains a doctrine of the Church. 
Finally, the cultural context of a given theological 
development is such a source. 

It would be desirable if discussions also were to 
describe the patterns that have been adopted by the 
Church in its attempt to resolve the competition 
between doctrines. H. Richard Niebuhr’s Christ 
and Culture, in a larger context, is one such de- 
scription. The Church has always been tempted to 
flee the world or to succumb completely to it. Nei- 
ther solution is acceptable, since one rejects the 
validity of the problem of order given in creation 
and the power of God to act outside his Church, 
while the other rejects the Church’s role as it 
transcends a given social order. 

It is my hope that discussions of the “success- 
ful” or “effective” church might now move beyond 





the debate between Younger and Barry into such 
areas of concern as described above. As this debate 
shows, the beginning point is not research as much 
as it is the articulation of the problems by sensi- 
tive men of the Church who are immediately in- 
volved in the problems of the Church in the world. 


CHARLES W. Estus 

Project Director, The 
Effective City Church Study 
National Council of Churches, 
New York, N.Y. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
WCC Conference on Race and Rights 


Geneva, Switzerland—A firm stand on race-rela- 
tions in South Africa has been taken in a state- 
ment issued in Johannesburg following a week-long 
consultation on the race situation convened by the 
World Council of Churches. 

The 2,500-word statement was adopted at the 
conclusion of the week-long multi-racial consulta- 
tion. It was attended by 80 representatives, 10 each 
from the WCC’s eight member churches in the 
Union, and a seven-man World Council delegation. 

The statement defends the right of non-whites 
to own land, to participate directly in government, 
to worship in any church, and affirmed that there 
are “no scriptural grounds for the prohibition of 
mixed marriages,” although “due consideration 
should be given to certain factors that may make 
such marriages inadvisable.” It further agreed in 
principle to direct representation of coloured peo- 
ple in parliament. 

Noting the disintegrating effects on African life 
that are caused by the migratory labor system, the 
statement contended that no stable society is pos- 
sible unless the cardinal importance of family life 
is recognized. The consultation therefore called 
upon the Government to appoint a representative 
commission to study the probiem. 

Concerted action was urged to correct the “grave 
situation” arising from the fact that wages received 
by the vast majority of non-white force them to 
live below minimum standards. 

The document declared that no person should 
be punished except after a fair trial before open 
courts for previously defined offenses. 

Branded as “unacceptable” in the statement was 
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any legislation that would limit the right and duty 
of the Church to proclaim the Gospel to whomever 
it will, in whatever circumstances and wherever 
possible. 

The document made it clear that “in the nature 
of the case the agreements here recorded do not— 
and we do not pretend that they do—represent in 
full the convictions of member churches.” 

However, only the 182,000-member Hervormde 
Kerk rejected the statement outright. Opposing 
“integration in any form as a solution to the prob- 
lem,” representatives of this body insisted that ‘‘the 
agreement that has been reached contains such far- 
reaching declarations that we cannot subscribe to 
it. . . [nor] identify ourselves with it.” 

Representatives of the Dutch Reformed churches 
of the Cape Province and the Transvaal supported 
the consultation, but drafted a supplementary state- 
ment that maintained that ‘a policy of differen- 
tiation can be defended from the Christian point 
of view, and . . . provides the only realistic solu- 
tion to the problem of race relations, and is there- 
fore in the best interest of the various population 
groups.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hoot said the World Council’s func- 
tion in the consultation was to play “a Socratic 
role’’"—trying to ask the relevant questions. He re- 
ported that there was unanimous agreement to 
have a continuing body, which will be known as 
the South Africa Conference of the World Council 
of Churches Member Churches. 


Ecumenical Press Service 
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